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Y object in this short lecture is not to recite to 
M you the classic proofs of God’s existence, nor 

yet to show you in detail that modern science 
has failed to shatter the arguments on which religion is 
based. That would require a series of lectures extend- 
ing over a whole session. I propose, this evening, to 
examine briefly the reasons why religion often seems so 
unreal to us, so impersonal and abstract. 

Doutless, in some cases, religious unsettlement is due 
to specific attacks and particular arguments or to definite 
doubts concerning some special article of relief. But I 
think on the whole you will agree with me that your diffi- 
culties and mine come from general impressions and a 
vague uneasiness, from suspicions rather than from syllo- 
gisms, from an atmosphere more than an argument. A 
thing may lose its reality without being argued out of 
existence. Have we not all gone through the process of 
seeing things real and living to us in our childhood fade 
away with the disillusioning dawn of manhood? The 
doll or toy-dog once cherished so passionately, the fairies 
and sidhe erstwhile so dear and near, the pastimes’ and 
beliefs of youth, have they not melted away like morn- 
ing clouds? They were not vanquished by argument, 
they were not ponderously refuted—no one writes books 
to disprove fairies or to expose Santa Claus—they dis- 
appeared slowly and reluctantly. Some cling more 
tenaciously than others—we would not like to confess 
how long we continued to hug a secret doll; and grown- 
up Irish peasants, gathered round the turf fire of a win- 
ter’s evening, still grow angry at Fionn’s treachery. to 
Diarmuid on Ben Bulbin and still go with Oisin to the 
Land of the Ever-young. But nothing romantic or le- 
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gendary could survive the harsh glare and machine-ruled 
atmosphere of an intermediate school or the bread-and- 
butter practicality of a university. We feel that in the 
transition there has been a loss, we hope there has been 
a gain; with something of a sigh we realize that we are 
men and women. 

Religion, let us not forget, is not something apart 
from our real selves or alien to the rest of our life. 
Religion grows or decays with our own development, it 
is subject to all the multifarious influences which mold 
our minds. That our religious life should stand station- 
ary and impervious while youth is surging impetuously 
into adolescence is hardly to be expected. How often it 
happens that when toys are put away and the fairy-tales 
fail us, religion, too, loses some of its color and life and 
becomes drab and dull. It is even more common to find 
that when boys and girls pass into the university, whence 
every religious symbol or recognition is studiously 
banned, when they plunge into the study of secular lit- 
erature and science, religion becomes to them terribly 
unreal and distressingly distant. It seems, we know not 
how, to have shrunk away like the myths and toys of 
infancy ; to have become too short and small for us, like 
the pinafore or knickers we have laid aside for ever. It 
seems so very, very long ago since we were little acolytes 
or walked in a Quarant’ Ore procession or aspired to be 
Children of Mary or gathered bluebells for a May altar. 
Step back but a few short years of your life and you 
seem in another world. We are older and wiser, no 
doubt, but in some ways are we not the poorer and 
sorrier without the freshness and fragrance of child- 
hood? And if we are to become like little children be- 
fore entering the Kingdom of Heaven, must we not, 
somehow, once again build up the vision of earlier days? 

What, then—apart from direct attacks—what is it 
that tends to make religion unreal and impersonal in the 
life of a university student? It is, in a word, the idea 
that religion has, wholly or partly, been outgrown. Now, 
I know very well that you do not say this deliberately to 
yourselves in so many words, nor do other people say it 
point-blank to you. But it is there all the same; it is in 
the air you breathe; it is taken for granted; it does not 
strike you all of a sudden just because you grow quietly 
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into it. Like Bob Jakin in “The Mill on the Floss”: 
“‘Lors, sir,’ says I, ‘a packman can do wi’ a small ‘low- 
ance o’ church; it tastes strong,’ says I, ‘there’s no call to 
lay it on thick.’ ” Does not everyone assume that an under- 
graduate, and still more a graduate, can do with a small 
allowance of religion? There is certainly no call to lay 
it on thick! The whole university course from start to 
finish is scraped clean of all theology or apologetic ; there 
is no room for religious thought in the busy years of our 
greatest mental development. Religion is not so much 
argued away as crowded out; but the result is the same. 
And this applies not only to our university days but to 
after-life as well, the greatest enemy of religion is not 
argument but silence. When practically every detail or 
activity of a man’s day is arranged without reference to 
Christianity, when all but the minutest fraction of a 
man’s mental life would be just the same if religion were 
dead and buried, it is not surprising that his faith should 
be rather unreal and ineffective. We have no right to 
subject faith to a boycott, a process of starvation, which 
would suffice to destroy any ethical or spiritual convic- 


tion. You might as well amputate your finger and ex- 
pect it to live, as segregate your faith from your life and 
expect it to continue living and ready to hand. “As the 
body is dead without a soul,” says St. James, “so faith 
without works is dead.” And if we busy, hustling mod- 
erns choose to work without faith, we must take the 
penalty of a faith without works, a dead faith. 


How WE Outcrow Our RELIGION. 


There is, then, a very real sense in which we do out- 
grow our religion; that is, we grow, mentally and physi- 
calley, but our religion does not. We have ceased to be 
children. It no longer interests us to learn the exploits 
of Jack and Jill or to hear that the cat-has-a-rat, Caesar 
and quadratic equations are nightmares no more, we 
smile at Boyle’s Law and Avogadro’s Hypothesis. Ob- 
viously our minds have developed and we are entering 
into the literary and scientific inheritance of humanity. 
But is the knowledge and appreciation of our religion 
making equal progress? Must we not for the most part 
confess that it is not? How many of us have ever ad- 
vanced beyond the penny catechism? How many of 
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us possess even a fourpenny copy of the New Testament 
or any spiritual book at all beyond a prayer book? Do 
not think that I wish to exaggerate mere book-knowledge 
of religion. No, I choose this illustration just to show 
the general disparity between our secular and our re- 
ligious education. And I do so because I believe that 
many difficulties experienced by students are simply due 
to the fact that their secular culture has outpaced their 















religion. A medical student, let us say, learns compara- * 
tive anatomy and anthropology; naturally the zoological + ‘ 
status of man is seen in a new and sometimes disconcert- ae 
ing light. He may be one of those who manage to keep § 8'° 
religion in a water-tight compartment—usually the stat 
surest way to make it unnatural and unreal; but this this 
position is one of unstable equilibrium. At any moment am 
he may be confronted with the painful sense of dis- ” 
crepancy between his science and his faith. In four ¥ 
cases out of five the difficulty is due to ignorance of the e” 
Faith; all he knows of the dogma or article in question ; 
is probably a cut-and-dried little formula which he mem- | 
orized as a schoolboy. From that day until he began wh 
to dissect the attrahens auris muscle or to measure cor 
cranial index and capacity, he probably never gave a we 
single thought to the subject. His difficulty is largely a | 
due to his own lopsidedness; his anthropology has out- we 
grown his religion. A similar remark applies to arch- we 
eology, classics, history, even philosophy. To a student, liv 
whose religious education has been abandoned years ago, fa 
any one of these subjects may cause grave religious th 
questionings. I may instance, from my own experience 0: 
of students, such problems as the ethical and religious sc 
evolution of mankind, the historical criticism of the or 
Bible, the medieval Inquisition, the history of the Papacy, WwW 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. S 
It does not fall within my province, or within the a 
scope of this brief lecture, to suggest solutions of any of Is 
these problems to which I refer. I content myself with n 
the general statement that most of our difficulties arise s] 
from our want of knowledge and appreciation of our s 
Faith. So long as we are content to pursue our secular d 
studies without a parallel deepening of our faith and d 


study of our religion, we shall add to the intrinsic prob- 
lems (which exist alike for believer and unbeliever) diff- 
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culties due simply to ignorance and carelessness. And 
let me be understood to speak not only of specific doubts, 
but also of that general sense of unreality, that canker 
of dry-rot, which attacks and paralyzes our religion when 
we give a predominantly secular or materialistic orienta- 
tion to our lives. It is, I repeat, this withering atmos- 
pheric blight which works far more havoc with our faith 
than any special intellectual difficulties ; and it is the more 
dangerous inasmuch as it is slow, imperceptible, painless. 
The process of outgrowing one’s religion, of growing out 
of it, is just as gradual as the correlative process of 
growing into something else, secular learning, for in- 
stance, or sheer stagnation. The only real remedy for 
this spiritual atrophy is to prevent our lives from being 
one-sided, to study our religion as much as we study 
other subjects, ‘above all to live it. For Christianity is 
not so much a theory to be read up or written about, as 
a life to be lived. 
Our Eyes Must Be OPENED. 


The Gospel of St. Luke describes a little incident 
which with concrete vividness illustrates our present 
conclusion. On the first Easter Sunday two disciples 
were walking from Jerusalem to their home in Emmaus, 
a little village seven miles out on the Jaffa road. They 
were discussing the death of the great Prophet. “We 
were hoping,” they said, “that he was the destined De- 
liverer of Israel.” But now they no longer hoped, their 
faith had become unreal, it succumbed on Calvary. As 
they were speaking a Stranger overtook them, and with 
Oriental freedom, asked them what they were discussing 
so earnestly. “Surely,” said Cleophas, “you must be the 
only one staying in Jerusalem who has not heard of 
what has just happened there.” “What is it?” asked the 
Stranger. So they poured out the story of their dis- 
appointed hope, they explained their difficulty. “O fool- 
ish men,” exclaimed the mysterious Stranger, “with 
minds so slow to believe all that the Prophets have 
spoken! Ought not the Christ to have thus suffered and 
so enter into His glory?” And then to these two Judean 
doubters, more educated and inquiring than the Galilean 
disciples, He gave a Scriptural exposition of the Mes- 
sianic prophecies. He showed that their difficulties were, 
in fact, due to their ignorance. His exegesis was ended 
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as they came to the village and He appeared to be going 
no farther. “Stay with us,” they pleaded, “for evening 
is nigh and the day is far spent.” He accepted their 
invitation; but remember that had they not invited Him 
they would never have known His identity, for “their 
eyes were blinded so that they could not recognize Him.” 
It is one thing to have one’s difficulties solved and one’s 
doubts dispelled, it is quite another to have one’s eyes 
opened and one’s faith restored. The Stranger went in 
with the disciples. And “when He had sat down with 
them and had taken the bread, blessed and broken it and 
was handing it to them—their eyes were opened and 
they recognized Him. But He vanished from them.” 
And now, as they look back on their walk, they remem- 
ber that “their hearts were burning within them as He 
talked to them on the road,” it is all so clear now. . . 
Nigh two-thousand Easter suns have set since that mect- 
ing on the Jaffa road. It is as true today as it was then, 
that the claims of Christ can be proved from exegesis 
and history, but that our eyes are opened to see Jesus in 
prayer and union, in the breaking of the bread. We are 
not told what were the hermeneutical arguments wihere- 
with Christ convinced His doubting followers, but we 
are told that their eyes were not thereby at once opened. 
And that is for us the important point: intellectual con- 
viction is not synonymous with living faith, but for edu- 
cated men such theological understanding is the natural 
concomitant of faith. As Christ dealt with those two 
educated disciples, so would He deal with us today, so 
would He have us act in our difficulties. Our religious 
education should be completed. But that is not enough 
without the heart-cry, “Stay with us,” without personal 
prayer and communion. Only then shall we have the 
vision of faith. 

Were we living in the first century of our era this lec- 
ture might end here. For though the Risen Master van- 
ished from that little supper-room in Emmaus, to these 
early disciples He must have seemed ever nigh, all but 
visible and palpable behind the lattice-work of sense. 
But alas! how remote and inaccessible seems Christ 
from our world of stone and steel, our wars, our com- 
merce, our studies. The very sciences, the creation of 
man’s mind, appear to rise up and shut out the light of 
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heaven, like the smoke-pall hanging over a factory town. 
It is not so much the Bible as the book of nature itself 
whose exegesis troubles us and which we discuss on the 
road of life. No strange Wayfarer ever seems to join 
us and to read the riddle for us, or at least He is unper- 
ceived. God, in fact, seems a little out of place in science, 
does he not? There seems to be no room for religion, 
even if we want to make room for it And that is just 
our special modern difficulty: we do not give our religion 
much of a chance no doubt, we do not love and study it 
as carefully as other subjects; but even if we did we do 
not see how religion can vitalize or interpenetrate our 
science. In a word science seems neutral or even hostile 
to faith, at least it has no need of the hypothesis of God. 
And that being so it is no wonder that religion often 
seems rather unreal and remote to a student of science. 

There is a much-quoted story concerning Laplace 
which is supposed to illustrate the extent to which mod- 
ern science has superseded or banished Theism. When 
Laplace presented to General Bonaparte the first edition 
of his great work, “Exposition du systéme du monde,” 
Napoleon said to him: “Newton spoke of God in his 
book. I have already looked over yours and I have not 
found the name of God even once mentioned.” “Citizen 
First Consul,” replied Laplace, “I have had no need of 
this hypothesis.” This story, which in spite of slightly 
different versions is quite authentic, has been quoted 
broadcast as evidence of Laplace’s conviction that he 
had ousted God from celestial mechanics, and indeed to 
show that “God is an hypothesis of which positive science 
has no need.” It is rather hard to believe this anecdote, 
especially as Laplace died a good Catholic, fortified by 
the rites of the Church; and indeed shortly before his 
death he asked Arago to have the anecdote either sup- 
pressed or explained. The explanation is very simple 
and very instructive. In his “Principia” and in his “Let- 
ters to Bentley,” Newton was unable to explain the 
orbital motion of the planets by purely physical forces, 
as the mechanical result of antecedent conditions; so 
he assumed that the Creator had given each planet the 
necessary start by an appropriate push and spin. Again. 
Newton was unable to treat analytically the mutual dis- 
turbances of the planets and so explain the stability of 
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the solar system; hence he believed that from time to 
time God had to interfere and to re-arrange things. 
Laplace, with the help of a more advanced analysis and 
the suggestion of his nebular theory, dispensed with the 
need of this hypothesis—not, of course, the hypothesis 
of God’s existence, as ignorant agnostics claim, but the 
hypothesis of God’s special interferences and creative 
interventions. Such suppositions, says Laplace, “are, in 
the eyes of a philosopher, merely the expression of our 
ignorance of the real causes.” With a weakness shared 
by lesser minds, the great Newton filled the gaps in his 
knowledge by fancying miraculous interpositions, just 
as the old geographers covered their deficiencies by 
sketching wondrous beasts across the map of Africa. 
Rather a precarious tenure for religion when God seems 
to be removed further and further from us as the bound- 
aries of knowledge extend. Science apparently is to ex- 
plain more and more to us, and the decreasing residue 
is to be provisionally handed over to religion. “Sir,” 
said the householder to the intruder, “there are two sides 
to this house; I will keep the inside, you can have the 
outside.” 


SciENcE PusHinc REticIon Out. 


This widely prevalent idea—that science as it expands 
pushes religion out before it—is by no means confined 
to physics; it is far more frequently met in biology. The 
discovery of a genetic or evolutionary process, for in- 
stance, is supposed to supersede the Creator, to dispense 
with Him as far-as this particular portion of nature is 
concerned, to oust the Almighty from at least this do- 
main. Thus Darwin’s wife wrote in reference to one of 
the chapters in the “Descent of Man”: “I think it will 
be very interesting, but that I shall dislike it very much, 
as again putting God further off.” Mrs. Darwin, who 
did not share her husband’s agnosticism, disliked this 
seeming effect of science; and her dislike is shared by 
very many believers. In fact, we all have more or less 
this impression that a Copernicus, a: Newton, a Laplace. 
a Darwin do somehow make God seem farther away-and 
religion a little harder and less real. “We were hop- 
ing,” we say to one another, like the travelers. to. Em-. 
maus, “we were hoping that man was the center of the 
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universe, the focus round which the wheeling systems 
rose and set. We were hoping that God’s immediate im- 
press lay in every flower and animal as in each sun and 
planet.” Those two disciples, you remember, saw in the 
tragedy of Golgotha nothing but the end of their hopes; 
we, with the larger vision of twenty centuries, see in it 
the triumph of the Cross, the turning-point of history. 
God’s workings in creation as in redemption are too 
deep for the plummet of our hopes or fears. Ought not 
the Christ so to have suffered? Ought not the world 
thus to have travailed? 

Though we cannot fully comprehend the intricate 
many-stranded purpose of nature, we can with a little 
thought see the absurdity of supposing science inimical 
to divinity. It is all a question of imagination; and the 
remedy is simply the higher analogue of getting recon- 
ciled to a world without fairies or Christmas without 
Santa Claus. In the race as in the individual the adjust- 
ment of the imagination takes time. For a long period 
men considered it impious to believe in the Antipodes, 
and the idea of a moving earth seemed incompatible with 
God’s Providence. We are not habituated to these con- 
ceptions, but to a large extent our imagination still re- 
volts against the nebular theory, evolution and suchlike. 
(I prescind here from the actual amount of scientific 
truth contained in these theories). 

Because we discover law and orderly sequence in unex- 
pected regions, in planetary origins, in our bodies, in the 
weather—we have a half-guilty, half-regretful feeling 
that God is being dethroned by Law. As if the laws of 
science were aught but summaries of our results, as if 
harmony and order made the world less wonderful, as 
if the enfolding of a plan explained its why and whence! 
I do not mean so much that every physical law must 
start somewhere, requires something to work upon; 
though this is perfectly true. As Herbert Spencer con- 
fessed, “The problem of existence is not solved, it is 
merely removed further back. The nebular hypothesis 
throws no light on the origin of diffused matter, and 
diffused matter as much requires accounting for as con- 
crete matter. The genesis of an atom is not easier to 
conceive than the genesis of a planet.” In other words, 
behind and beneath all your evolution you must postulate 
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something with the capacity of evolving. Call it a nebula 
if you will, or electrons, or protoplasm: is it not the 
same problem over again? That is true, but it is not 
my point. Have we got further back at all? Have we 
pushed God’s creative activity back into the dim twilight 
of prehistory? For if we have, our science as such is 
godless, though it starts from God. 


Gop THERE BEForE Us 


It is a delusion of our imagination. When thinking of 
God we are misled by human analogies. For us the laws 
and qualities of things are fixed; we make the machine, 
we wind it up and it goes. But nothing goes without 
God; the myriad complexities of nature not only came 
from Him but, so to speak, keep for ever coming from 
Him. God is necessary for the world not so much to 
start it as to keep it going, to sustain it in being, to reach 
out with it in becoming. When you look at some drop 
of infusion under the microscope, you may sometimes 
feel that you are the first witness of a little drama, the 
only one who ever glimpsed this tiny world of strenuous 
life, these particular rotifers and diatoms. God was 
there before you. And when you look through a giant 
telescope and view world upon world arrayed in endless 
space, think not that your eyes alone are gazing on all 
this infinite profusion of tenantless being. 

Whither can I go from Thy Spirit? 

Or whither flee from Thy face? 

If I ascend to heaven, Thou art there 

If I make my bed in Sheol, there too art Thou! 

Should I take the wings of the dawn 

And alight in the uttermost bounds of the sea, 

Even there would Thy hand be leading me... . 

For Thee the night shines as the day 

And darkness is light unto light. . . . 

My being was not hidden from Thee 

When in secret I was formed, 

Fashioned with skill in the depths of the earth. 

I was but an embryo but Thy eyes did see me. Ps. 138. 


We may talk of our astronomy and our biology, we 
may ascend to heaven, dig the earth, dredge the seas, pry 
out germs and tissues; but, as the Hebrew Psalmist said 
so long ago, God is there. There is no escape. We need 
not look for proofs of Theisin on the unexplored border- 
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land of science or in remote regions of metaphysical 
speculation ; we need not even search for intimations of 
God as men seek for evidence about ghosts or witches. 
Right in the heart of everyday knowledge, in the midst 
of our experiments and our researches, intertwined with 
all that is best and noblest in our lives, we have the 
marks of God’s presence. 


“Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


Why, then, does our science so often make our re- 
ligion seem unreal? Because we do not carry our science 
far enough. We rest in our physical equations, our 
chemical tests, our physiological reactions; we do not 
see that in all our science we are but exploring the Mind 
of God. How real would our religion be had we this 
sense of presence! For not in nature alone does our 
Father “see in secret,” but also in the closed cell, in the 
lonely heart, in the cryptic places of our soul. No flower 
blushes unseen by God, no sweetness is lost in the desert 
air, no tiniest atom dance but has God for audience. So 
in our lives, too, no mite too small for meri’s coarse 
count escapes the loving gaze of One who seeth in secret. 
Those fluttering little sparrows being sold at five a penny 
to the poor—are they not symbols of all those little acts 
and thoughts whereof not one is lost or missed, for not 
as in science, there are no interstices, no blank spaces. 
Our religion is not a thing of shreds and patches, torn 
by scientific pursuits, interrupted by mechanical drudgery. 

This, then, is the conclusion of my lecture. Religion 
is unreal for us—firstly because we have not enough re- 
ligion, secondly because we have not enough science. 
More religion, deeper faith, yes; but also more science. 
There is nothing so dangerous as a little science, for it 
feeds us on windy words and cheats us with delusive 
certainty. The shallow ignoramuses who cannot grasp 
Laplace’s mechanics, the sciolists who popularize Dar- 
win, these are the men who find no room for religion in 
their little minds. Darwin himself, though he allowed 
his faith to lapse, acknowledged that he “could not 
answer” the arguments for a Theistic view of evolution. 
“If we consider the whole universe,” he wrote, “the mind 
refuses to look at it as the outcome of chance—that is, 
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without design or purpose.” “The whole question,” he 
adds sadly, “seems to me insoluble.” Why? Note his 
reason carefully, for it reduces to absurdity the possi- 
bility of science without God. “I cannot,” he says, “put 
much or any faith in the so-called intuitions of the 
human mind, which have been developed, as I cannot 
doubt, from such a mind as animals possess—and what 
would their convictions or intuitions be worth?” Not 
much, indeed; on this view the riddle of the universe 
becomes a monkey-puzzle. Darwin did not see that in 
cutting off religion he was also sawing away his own 
branch of science. For he could find in nature, pictured 
as a selective struggle, no guarantee of the validity of 
man’s reason. What, indeed, are all our convictions or 
conclusions worth if we are but animals with a curious 
overgrowth of the spinal cord? if our capacity for truth 
and love of goodness are mere by-products of qualities 
enabling us to survive, to fight and feed? To science 
itself as well as to religion we cai_ apply Darwin’s pathetic 
query: “Can the mind of man which has, as I fully be- 
lieve, been developed from a mind as low as that pos- 
sessed by the lowest animals, be trusted when it draws 
such grand conclusions?” This “horrid doubt” is the 
nemesis of science without God. 


DarwIn’s RELIGIOUS YEARNING. 


But for all that, Darwin could never quite quench his 
religious yearning. “It is an intolerable thought,” he 
says, “that he [man] and all other sentient beings are 
doomed to complete annihilation after such long-con- 
tinued slow progress.” And once, when the Duke of 
Argyll suggested that all nature spoke of design and 
mind, “well,” said Darwin, “that often comes over me 
with overwhelming force; but at other times it seems to 
go away.” This is significant in a man who confessed 
that he “never systematically thought much on religion 
in relation to science.” Darwin’s friend Romanes had 
deeper religious interests, but he, too, lost his religion for 
many years, though at the end he regained his faith in 
Christ. At the end of his “Candid Examination of 
Theism,” written in his period of skepticism, he 
acknowledged with rare sincerity that the creed of Nat- 
uralism provided no motive for life: 
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It is with the utmost sorrow that I find myself compelled 
to accept the conclusions here worked out. I am far from 
being able to agree with those who affirm that the twilight 
doctrine of the new faith is a desirable substitute for the 
waning splendor of the old. I am not ashamed to confess 
that with this virtual denial of God the universe has lost to 
me its soul of loveliness. . . . When at times I think, as 
think at times I must, of the appalling contrast between the 
hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine and the 
lonely mystery of existence as I now find it—at such times 
it will ever be impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of 
which my nature is susceptible. 


Later on, with faith dawning once more, he repeated 
his assertion. “I know from experience,” he wrote, “the 
intellectual distractions of scientific research, philosophi- 
cal speculation, and artistic pleasures; but am also well 
aware that even when all are taken together and well 
sweetened to taste, in respect of consequent reputation, 
means, social position, etc., the whole concoction is but 
as high confectionery to a starving man.” “This whole 
negative side of the subject,” he added, “proves a vacuum 
in the soul of man which nothing can fill save faith in 
God.” Is it not consoling to find a far-famed modern 
biologist re-echoing St. Augustine’s confession? “Fecisti 
nos ad Te; et inquietum est cor nostrum donec requiescat 
in Te.” Who knows but that even the feverish pugnacity 
of a Huxley or a Tyndall is merely the inquietude of 
suppressed Theism? Just as other men, foremost con- 
temporary thinkers, too, in abandoning religion, feel the 
need of some makeshift substitute—Frederic Harrison’s 
fetich of Humanity, for instance, or Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
Spiritism. It is, indeed, practically impossible to main- 
tain the equipoise of mere negation. The poet who best 
understood the temper of present-day science thus ex- 
pressed the ineffectiveness of a barren and narrow ra- 
tionalism to deprive religion of its reality: 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice “believe no more,” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep, 


A warmth within the heart would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, “I have felt.” 
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And what-I-am beheld again 
What is and no man understands; 
And out of darkness came the hands 
That reach through nature, molding men. 

“These lines,” said the late Professor Sidgwick, “I can 
never read without tears. I feel in them the indestruct- 
ible and inalienable minimum of faith which humanity 
cannot give up because it is necessary for life; and which 
I know that I, at least so far as the man in me is deeper 
than the methodical thinker, cannot give up.” This min- 
imum is not much, indeed; but it is enough to show that 
we moderns, no more than our forbears, are not likely to 
outgrow the need for religion. 

On one of the great trunk roads of India a missionary 
met a woman measuring herself along the ground, mov- 
ing slowly onward through dust and dirt and heat, mak- 
ing seven or eight hundred prostrations to cover a mile. 
She was going to a shrine in the Himalaya Mountains 
whence, now and then, a flame would leap forth. Why was 
she going? “Uski darshan,” she said—two words and no 
more: Vision of Him! No doubt, modern science could tell 
a lot to that poor ignorant pilgrim; it could, for instance, 
explain to her that it was just natural gas which burst 
out from time to time, took fire in the air and vanished. 
But, I have no doubt too, that poor woman could teach 
a lot to what is sometimes called modern science. For 
no amount of chemistry or biology can explain or shatter 
God’s shrine in the heart of man. Along the dusty road 
of life men toil and struggle, for they know that they are 
going to the Vision of God. 
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“No Room”’ and Christmas 
Paut J. Sweeney, S. J. 


UT he said there was no room. No, he knew of no 
B place where we could lodge. Certainly not there, for 
there was no room. He shut the door and went 
about his business ; so he went back along the road to the 
pasture hills outside the city’s gates, where he found wel- 
come in a poor shepherd’s hut. There He was born; and 
we wrapped Him up in swaddling clothes and laid Him in 
a manger; because there was no room for us in the inn. 

There was no room! “No room” the burden of the 
Maiden-Mother’s words as she told for the first time 
the story of tha. first Christmas night! That note must 
have struck the shepherds’ hospitable hearts; it must 
have made the ‘earned Magi wonder at Israel’s folly. 
No room for Him! Him whom the Angels announced 
with “Glorias,” for whom the night hung out it’s bright- 
est lamps, to whom the kings of the earth bowed their 
crown-topped b.ows. No room for Him! Oh, the pity of 
it, the truth of it! and yet in the masterful hand of 
Divine Providence the beauty, the joy, the blessing of it! 
For He know things were best that way. There were 
many for whom the world had no room, many indeed. 
So He grew in age and wisdom and grace; then, going 
about doing good, found not whereon to lay His 
Head, for there was no room. But when He had deliv- 
ered His message of love and had died on the Cross, His 
work consummated, there was then found room for Him; 
for by His life and teaching He had changed the face of 
the earth, and going hence saw the room that was to be 
His in a new civilization He called His own. 

He had spoken to the world, had shown by example 
that there was room for Him and His. Within 300 years 
world-ruling Rome made room for Him and became His 
Holy Roman Empire. Then the lords of the earth made 
room for the slave who stepped from shackles to the 
arm of an eternal Brother; the world made room for 
a new womankind that mounted from the pagan level to 
the temple of purity and sanctity, there to sit at the feet 
of His Virgin Mother; and the flawless art, the subtle 
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learning, the broad culture of old Greece, and the science 
of the Orient made room for the monuments of skill and 
knowledge that bear His Name. The ancient superstition 
passed off like a cloud, and the temples of the long-re- 
vered gods crumbled away to make room for the Babe of 
Bethlehem, now born to us in the vastest and most beau- 
tiful piles man has ever built. So it went on, always 
with a struggle, always with success, even to the “bright 
Middle Ages” when men were the bravest, women the 
purest, the rich kindest, the poor happiest, and room 
for Christ and His most plentiful. It was the certain 
result of the program He had brought, “Peace to men 
of good will,” to men who bore the mark of His Divine 
charity, having love one for another, who had Him in 
their midst and spoke and heard His countersign, “Come 
to Me”; for He had found room for all. 


Atways “No Room.” 


But He was not of this world; and the world, being 
the same old world, still echoed the excuse of the inn- 
keeper, “There is no room.” Down the hoary colonnade 
of the years it echoes till today, “No room.” For it is a 
busy world, with lives full of work and hearts taken up 
with its cares, with crowded cities and market-places 
thronged, with humming workshops and homes too small 
even for the dwellers. There is no room. Nay, even in 
the hearts and homes of many that profess belief there 
is no room. No room for Christ, no room for His tidings 
of love, no room for His little ones. No room in the 
heart, in the home, in the town—no room. Always no 
room? Always? Herein is the paradox. 

There is a time when even the busy world makes room; 
when the pagan, the Jew, the atheist is forced to step 
over the stumbling-block and pay unconscious tribute to 
their King. For when the time of Christ’s Birthday is 
upon us, there comes that spirit irresistible that creeps 
into the heart of the scroogiest Scrooge. True, the world 
does not make room for Christ professedly; but, like 
Abou Ben Adem, knowing not God, it receives His own 
—the poor, the suffering, the neglected. The spirit of 
Christian charity, so deeply grooved on the face of the 
earth, and now deepened and widened by the Mystery 
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of its first night among men, compels even the world’s 
own. to take in, clothe, feed, visit and console His 
least brethren, and doing it to these they do it to Him. 
They catch the spirit for the season, repeating after Him 
the words, “Come to Me,” words by which He contra- 
dicted that same world’s mad cry, “There is no room.” 
What wonder then that the children rejoice, hardly 
knowing why, for the Bridegroom is in their midst. 
The world makes room for the time. Do what it will, 
it cannot avoid the grip of the Victor, Christ. “No, I 
do not keep your Christmas,” a Jew once remarked, “but 
[ cannot help being somewhat merry. There is some- 
thing wonderful about it all.” Wonderful, indeed; rather 
Divine; for the spirit of Christ is there, made Catholic 
in very truth by the universal tongue that repeats after 
the King of the universe, “Come to Me.” In the cities 
willing hands and well-placed dollars go to lighten the 
burdens of the poor and the suffering; friends inter- 
change small tokens of regard that quicken the flame of 
fraternal love; the dullest stranger is greeted with a 
smile and a kind word. Out into the busy world of cares 
and labors circles the chord of kindred affections, draw- 
ing the scattered family once more about the old home’s 
hearth. Grievances are forgotten, enmities are lulled, 
cold hearts are warmed again. The old become young, 
the young children, and the children, romping in fits of 
ecstatic mirth around the laden Christmas-tree, seem 
divinely reckless cherubs truant from the canvas of some 
old artist. It is but a faint shadow of the good old 
Christmasses when all were welcome to the manor-hall, 
to the merry dinner-board, the games and the pageant of 
Bethlehem’s glorious night. Yet it is still here, that spirit 
of room for others. Men are in friendship, at peace. 
“Cor cordi loquitur”—yea, heart whispereth to heart, 
“Come to me; here there is room.” We are happiest 
when we have made others happy, is a truism the world 
does not know, but it explains the gladness of all hearts 
on Christmas Day. Men think of others and are there- 
fore glad. The conquering Babe compels them; and out 
of the universal charity grows the peace, the cheer, the 
merriness, the gladness, the happiness, the joy, the bright- 
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ness, the warmth and glow of the tide. For the world 
makes room on Christ’s Birthday, even though unmindful 
of the great Celebrant. 

Curist Has “Mane Room.” 

But for those who are mindful of the true meaning 
of the merry feast there is a greater peace and happiness. 
As all men are prompted by nature’s cold aspect to seek 
the warmth of the hearth at Christmas-time, so are the 
Chosen prompted by the cold aspect of the world’s merry- 
making and philanthropic generosity to see the warmth 
of the Great Store-Heart of all peace and gladness. They 
are not content to have the spirit of Christ’s charity force 
them to make room, or to carry them unheeding in the 
great flood of Christmas kindness. They look to His 
also, saying, “Come to me.” And the Christmas Mystery 
brings them Infinitude sweeping down through the angel- 
throbbing heavens with an eagerness known only to that 
sweet and tender Everlasting Love; it reveals to them 
the familiar scene of Bethlehem, as a most convincing 
argument that He who lies there in the manger in all 
poverty and humility and seeming helplessness, Who 
comes to His own only to be told there is no room, is 
Saviour indeed, since the very boldness of the concep- 
tion transcends anything that could even be imagined by 
man, and wings the soul to the eternal beyond to explain 
this masterful stroke of the Divine daring in the “word 
that has come to pass, which the Lord has showed to us.” 

For this we are assuredly glad with a gladness all our 
own, with a Christmas spirit deepest and broadest, being 
the most Divine. The spirit that dominates the world 
at Christmas, bidding men make room for men, is but 
a faint reflection of that same spirit, bidding us make 
room for the Divine Babe. What is it all but the over- 
mastering spirit of Christ, sweetened by the presence of 
the God-Babe, and intensified by the obedience of the 
world in forgetting that it has no room to spare, in catch- 
ing the antithesis from the lips of its Lord and passing 
the word on to its vassals who bid each other, “Come 
to Me.” Unconsciously imitating the sublime charity of 
Christ, they make glad the whole world with the double 
blessing that blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
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There was no room for Christ that night at Bethlehem. 
He came to make room. “Come to Me,” He said, revers- 
ing the world’s welcome to Him and revealing a love 
that could lodge millions of worlds. That spirit over- 
came the world. His Chosen rejoice in it; the world 
must recognize it at times. At Christmas, because it is 
so universal and intense, we give it a special name—the 
Christmas spirit. It means simply that there is found 
room for Him-and His. 








Sunday Observance 
Rt. Rev. Epwarp A. LEBianc, D.D. 


HE first and most essential duty of a man is to wor- 
ship his Creator. Reason and revelation require 
that we should set apart some particular time for 

this important duty. Considering that we are on earth to 
know and serve God and that He has a strict right to every 
moment of our lives, we must admit that He asks but very 
little of our, time for His exclusive worship. But because 
He does ask so little, it would seem that He designedly 
calls attention to one of His Commandments by pre- 
facing it with the emphatic word “remember.” As if to 
say: One day out of seven I request for Myself; this 
day I want. Remember that thou keep it holy. 

This particular day before the coming of Christ was 
Saturday, but under the Christian law, the Church, 
guided by the Holy Ghost, changed the day to Sunday, 
thus making it of obligation for us to sanctify the first 
day of the week instead of the last. It was on a Sunday 
that our Blessed Saviour arose from the dead; on a 
Sunday, too, the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apos- 
tles, the new Faith was for the first time published to 
the world, and the Christian Church began its mission. 
It was, therefore, fitting, in honor of these events, and 
because the Old Law had been replaced by the New, that 
Sunday should be set apart as a day. especially conse- 
crated to God, and that it should be observed as a day 
of rest, of worship and of religious duties. 

To sanctify the Sunday we are first of all commanded 
to abstain from all unnecessary servile work. By servile 
works we mean those laborious, corporal works which 
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are usually done by laborers and mechanics ; in a word, all 
those works which require the powers of the body more 
than the faculties of the mind, and whose particular end 
is gain. Works of a liberal nature which have for their 
object the cultivation of the mind, such as reading and 
writing, are permitted. All unnecessary manual labor 
is prohibited, not that we may spend our Sundays in 
idleness, much less in excess, or in sinful and dangerous 
amusements, but because such labor is apt to draw the 
mind away from God and hinder the religious exercises 
which He, through His Church, exacts on that day. In 
the Old Law, rest from servile labor was strictly enjoined 
by the Almighty. “Thus saith the Lord: Take heed to 
your souls and carry no burdens on the Sabbath-day. 
; neither do ye any work; sanctify the Sabbath- 
day as I commanded your fathers.” (Jer. xvi1: 21, 22.) 

There was a good and wise reason for the Sabbath 
and its ceremonial strictness under the law of Moses. 
Had there been no such day, man would have been prone 
to forget his Creator and to live for the world alone, 
thinking of little else than pleasure and gain. But the 
Sabbath served to remind him of his duty; it was the 
day which had to be kept holy to the Lord. “I gave them 
My Sabbaths to be a sign unto Me and them; and that 
they might know that I am the Lord that sanctifies them.” 
(Ezek. xx: 12.) 

We Christians have something more to be thankful for 
than had the Jewish people of old. We have greater 
reason to honor God and more to remind us of our obli- 
gations; therefore, of us also it is to be expected that, 
at least one day out of every seven, we quit our wordly 
occupations, that we leave the plow in the furrow, the 
harvest in the field, our wares in the market or store; 
our machinery or tools in the factory; and, entering into 
our churches, we turn our minds and hearts to God who 
promises the blessings of the earth and the heavens of 
those who obey His holy law. 

The profanation of the Sunday, besides being a very 
great sin, carries with it many misfortunes. No one can 
despise and mock the law of God without incurring His 
anger. The man who labors on Sunday, and who tries, 
apart from God and religion, to better his condition, will 
never be successful. The Sunday’s rest is necessary 
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even for humane and economic reasons. Experience 
shows that constant drudgery wears out the health and 
strength of the laborer, deprives him of the opportunity 
to improve his mind, makes him a slave of passion and 
excess, and, in the end, blots out every vestige of religion 
from his soul. The more the Lord’s day is dishonored 
by servile labor, the greater will be the degradation and 
brutalization of the human race. 

We must not forget, however, that there are times 
when work performed on Sunday does not constitute 
a profanation of that day; for example, when such work 
is done in cases of urgent necessity, or when the interest 
of religion, or charity towards our neighbor requires it. 
From the Gospel we learn that Our Lord frequently 
rebuked the over-strictness of the Pharisees who would 
not permit even a deed of mercy to be done on the Sab- 
bath day, but who had introduced a system*of burden- 
some regulations while the higher purpose of the Sabbath 
was lost sight of. Our Lord would have us remember 
that “The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath.” 

While we should be careful to avoid sin at all times, 
we must bear in mind that it carries with it a special 
degree of malice when committed on Sunday. There 
can be no greater outrage than that of employing in the 
service of hte devil the very day that our Creator has 
marked as peculiary His own. Consequently, intem- 
perance, debauchery or anything else that tends to make 
the Lord’s day a day of revelry or scandal cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 


THE OBLIGATION OF SUNDAY Mass. 


The chief duty by which we are commanded to sanctify 
the Sunday—and when we speak of the Sunday we mean 
also holydays of obligation—is assisting at the holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. This is an obligation imposed by 
the Church on all Catholics, binding them under the 
pain of mortal sin as soon as they have attained the use 
of reason. When the Church makes a precept such as® 
this, it has the very same force as if it came from the 
lips of Our Lord Himself. Every act of her legislative 
power is ratified by Divine authority. “He who heareth 
you, heareth Me,”—(Luke x: 16.) ‘“Whatsoever thou 
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shall bind upon earth, it shall be bound also in heaven.” — 
(Matt. xv1: 19.) 

It requires a serious reason to excuse a Catholic from 
mortal sin in omitting to hear Mass on Sunday. Serious 
reasons are illness, greatness of distance from the 
church, the performance of some very pressing or impor- 
tant duty which cannot be delayed or discharged at 
another time, or some moral impossibility. The man 
who remains away from Mass on Sunday or on a holyday 
of obligation without a grave reason is always an occa- 
sion of scandal to the rest of his parish. It is a clear 
proof, if proof were wanted, that he does not understand, 
or, understanding, he does not care for this supreme 
act of worship which we offer our Creator. Who that 
seriously reflects on what the Mass really is can be so 
careless, so indevout as to absent himself from our 
churches on’ Sunday? The Mass is the sacrifice of Our 
Lord’s Body and Blood offered up under the ap- 
pearance of bread and wine upon our altars. It is 
the repetition not merely in loving remembrance, 
not merely in holy symbol, but in literal truth and 
efficacy of the self-same offering He made on the 
Cross. Whether Mass be said i the most gorgeous 
temple with sublime music for its accompaniment and 
all the pomp of art and ritual to give it splendor, or in 
the heart of some lonely forest, or in the dingy slums 
of some foul city and stripped of every outward beauty, 
in its essence it is always the same, and it is to Our Lord 
as precious as His own Blood, as sacred as His Death, 
as efficacious as His. Passion. How the most tender 
heart of Christ must yearn to see us gathered around the 
altar when this mystery is being celebrated. Having 
paid no less than His whole humanity offered up in the 
painful throes of an awful passion and death to give 
the Mass its efficacy, how He must desire to see us prize 
and take to the full the boundless and admirable treasure 
it contains for us. 

“The Mass is a great action,” says Newman, “the 
‘preatest action that can be on earth. It is not the invoca- 
tion merely, but, if I may dare use the word, the evoca- 
tion of the Eternal.” It is the only sacrifice that is 
worthy of God, the only means by which we can offer 
Him a fitting worship. “If we look at creation,” says 
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Faber, “we shall find it owing God four infinite debts ; not 
one of which it could ever pay. It owes God infinite praise 
because of His boundless perfections, infinite thanks- 
giving because of His innumerable mercies, infinite expi- 
ation because of its innumerable sins, and infinite peti- 
tion because of its endless necessities. Intelligent creation 
multiplied a thousandfold could not pay any one of these 
infinite obligations, but the sacrifice of the Mass pays 
them all a thousand times a day, and each single Mass. 
superabundantly and supereminently.” On the altar, 
during the august sacrifice, Jesus is offered to His Heav- 
enly Father, with all the infinite merits of His Passion 
and Death, for the four great ends just mentioned. 

“Who that realizes this can remain unappreciative or 
ungrateful? Surely if Our Divine Redeemer goes so 
far as to immolate Himself thus for love of us, the least 
we can do is to show our appreciation of that love by 
being present at the Adorable Sacrifice. If any favor 
in the way of money or pleasure were so easily gotten, 
what crowds would come to our:churches even on week- 
day mornings! But now faith has grown cold, and the 
Church has to use force to ensure that obedience which 
love fails to elicit by commanding all under the pain of 
sin to assist at Mass at least on Sundays. ‘A man wlio 
continues to go to Mass,’ remarks a noted writer, ‘is 
within hailing distance of grace, and the Church can still 
call him in. But when he gives up Mass, he parts com- 
pany with the Church forever. When Our Saviour 
spoke of the lost sheep He said: ‘I am the good 
shepherd. I know mine and mine know me; they hear 
my voice.’ As long as a man is within hearing of the 
voice of Jesus Christ, so long is there hope for his return. 
A man may not listen to the voice of Christ during the 
week ; he may not hear the voice of his conscience in the 
morning or the evening; he may neglect everything dur- 
ing the six days of the week, but, on Sunday morning 
when the Church speaks and the voice of the Good Shep- 
herd calls, if he comes to Mass there is hope for him. 
The history of Catholicism demonstrates as clearly as 
anything can be demonstrated that the last act of apos- 
tasy, the act which severs forever the Catholic soul from 
Jesus Christ, is the deliberate and final act of turning 
away from the altar and from Mass on Sunday.” 








How Luther Mutilated the Bible 


Wa ttTeER Dru, S. J. 


| dal cai found the Church in the quiet possession of a 

canon of Holy Scripture. There was some discussion 
about the books that were in the extant Hebrew text and 
those that had been preserved in the Hellenistic transla- 


tion thereof, but the discussion was very limited and 
mostly a classroom affair. Luther was not concerned to 
prefer the Palestinian to the Alexandrian Canon of the 
Old Testament. He did not throw over certain of the 
books of the Alexandrian Canon because they were extant 
in Greek and not in Hebrew. No, with Luther the fight 
was not so scientific. The question was simply this to 
Luther: Is an infallible Pope to decide the make-up of 
the Bible, or an infallible Luther? That way of phrasing 
this phase of Lutheranism is not found in the writings of 
Luther, and yet it is not unfair to him. 

If you wish to be fair and square to a leader of thought, 
you look up his writings, and, if possible, you go to the 
original of the man you are studying. It is not fair and 
square to assign ideas to a man unless those ideas have 
been found by you in the writings of public utterances 
of that man and not merely in second-hand translations 
or quotations from him. We shall go to Luther himself, 
and let him speak for himself. He shows clearly that 

_we are not unfair in the statement that Luther merely 
wished to substitute an infallible Luther for an infallible 
Pope. 

Look up his “Letter on Interpretation.” ‘It is in volume 
30, part 2, page 65, page 107, of the Erlangen edition of 
his works. This is a polemic treatise in the form of a 
letter; it was first published by Wenceslas Link (A. D. 
1530), at Luther’s orders: 

“When your Papist gives himself useless trouble about 
the word ‘alone,’ just tell him prudently, Dr Martin 
Luther wills it so and says: ‘Papist and jackass are one 
and the same. Sic volo, sic jubeo: sit pro ratione 
voluntas. Thus I will have it, thus I order it; let my 
will stand for the reason why.’ ” 

The moot question was Luther’s insertion of the word 
“alone” in St. Paul’s words to the Romans (111: 28): 
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“For we account a man to be justified by faith without 
the works of the law.” To make good his arbitrary in- 
terpretation of this passage, Luther mutilated it by read- 
ing into St. Paul the idea that man was justified by faith 
alone. When taken to task the arbitrary revolter from 
the Papacy became still more arbitrary and said: 

“The word alone must remain in my New Testament: 
although all the Papists run mad, they shall not take it 
thence. It now grieves me sore that I did not add two 
other words and make Paul to have said: We account 
4 man to be justified by faith alone without any of the 
works of any law.” 

“We would be not the pupils and disciples of the 
Papists but their masters and lords; we, too, would strut 
it a bit, and be arrogant with these donkies. And, as 
Paul makes boast against his crazy saints, so I make 
boast against these my jackasses. Are they doctors? So 
amI. Are they learned? SoamJI. Are they preachers? 
So am I. Are they theologians? So am I. Are they 
controversialists? So am JI. Are they philosophers? So 
am I. Are they dialecticians? Soam/I. Are they teach- 
ers? SoamI. Do they write books? SodolI. And I 
will go farther in my boast * * * Why, if there be 
only one among them that can understand aright a fore- 
word or a chapter of Aristotle, I am ready to be tossed in 
a blanket.” That is the arrogant, arbitrary sort of stuff 
that Protestants accepted instead of the Canon of the 
Church. 








DEVOTIONAL AND ASCETICAL BOOKS. 
Compiled by Joun C. Revit, S. J. 


Heuser, The Rev. Dr. H. J.: 
Harmony of the Religious Life..... Benziger, $1.25 


‘ waning and at the same time a forceful and convincing 
ook. 


Huguet, The Rev. A.: 


Power of St. Joseph.............. Benziger, $0.70 
Humphrey, The Rev. W., S. J.: 

His Divine Majesty..............6. Baker, 6s., 6d. 

The Divine Teacher................ * ge ie 


The Elements of Religious Life.... “ — 6s., 6d. 


The author combines striking powers of exposition with 
wide knowledge of Canon Law, theology, Scripture and 
asceticism. The above volumes, a small fraction of his 
works, are full of information and original points of view. 

Ignatius of Loyola, St.: 
The Spiritual Exercises (Text)..... Schaefer, $0.50 

- This book even in the days of St. Francis de Sales, not a 
hundred years after its publication, had already, according to 
the holy Bishop, converted as many souls as it contained 
letters. It is not a book to be read, but a drill-book for the 
Christian soldier, that teaches him all the strategy and tactics 
of the spiritual combat; one to be studied and applied ia 
its methods under the guidance of a trained master. Innu- 
merable commentaries have been written upon it. Among 
them we may mention: “Manresa” (Benziger), the Science 
of the “Spiritual Life,” by Father Clare (Benziger), “Waters 
That Go Softly,” by Father Joseph Rickaby (Benziger), 
the “Spiritual Exercises,’ by Fathers Meschler, Rickaby, 

~  Siniscalchi, Bellecio, Gabriels, Hurter, Coppens and many 
others. See also the text of the “Exercises” in Father Elder 
Mullan’s translation (Kenedy). 


Keller, The. Rev. J.: 


St, JOtei le Mela as ice Pies Benziger, $0.95 
Kinane, Archdeacon: 

OME haap eee stee es ans een Benziger, $0.70 
Lallemant, The Rev. L., S. J.: 

ge error per TP eree Sadler, $0.75 


The author’s own sanctity is reflected in every word of 
this deeply spiritual treatise. Those who seek a higher and 
a better way will greatly profit under this skilful master 
of the interior life. 
Lancisius, The Ven. N., S. J.: 
Pious Affections Towards God and the Saints, 


Benziger, $285 
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Lasance, The Rev. F. X.: 
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The Blessed Sacrament Book...... Benziger, $2.00 
Catholic Girls’ Guide.............. $1.25 
Manna of the Soul................ - $1.25 
Manual of the Holy Eucharist...... * $1.25 
Maen Devotions soc cadcccisi. cases ™ $1.25 
My .Prayer: Both... 660502 cits ca " $1.75 
New Missal for Every Day........ © $1.50 
Prayer Book for Religious........ sh $2.50 
The Sacred Heart Book........... < $1.25 
The Sunday Missal................ . $0.75 
Thoughts on the Religious Life.... . $1.50 
Visits to Jesus in the Tabernacle. . 6 $1.25 





According to Rev. Father J. Finn, S. J., “Byer since Father 
Lasance began to write devotional books he has delighted 
*the Catholic public by his methods. He has brought to the 
field the help of literature, exquisite style and poetry itself. 

- : He is undoubtedly the most popular writer of devo- 
tional books in the English language. In his special line he 
stands alone. ‘My Prayer Book’ is acknowledged to be the 
best general prayer book published. His ‘Prayer Book for 
Religious’ has obtained the position of a classic, and is in 
use in all the convents of the country; and of his other 
books it would be impossible to gage the influence they 
have exerted; they have molded the spiritual life of 
thousands.” Side by side with Father Lasance’s book must 
be noted a semi-official prayer book used by Catholics, the 
“Raccolta” (Benziger), a collection of indulgenced prayers 
and good works. 


Leguay, The Rev. M.: 
The Path of Perfection in Religious Life, 
Benziger, $1.35 
















































Lehodey, The Rt. Rev. V.: 
The Ways of Mental Prayer....... Benziger, $3.15 
Lejeune, The Rev. P.: 
Introduction to the Mystical Life..Benziger, $1.50 
Lelong, Mgr. E.: 
eS | Re ee re Benziger, $2.00 
_Every page of this work of the late Bishop of Nevers 
gives evidence that he has meditated deeply on the religious 
life in general and in a particular manner on the religious 
life of the soul dedicated to the service and the love of God 
in the cloister. To Mgr. Lelong’s volume must be added 
Mgr. Gay’s “Religious Life and the Vows” (Benziger). 
Father Faber made dogmatic theology attractive to the gen- 
eral reader; Mgr. Gay has done the same for ascetical the- 
ology. 
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